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Asa Gray. 


Three months ago the sad news that Professor Gray was 
stricken with paralysis and that there was slight hope of his 
recovery brought deep sorrow to all the friends of bot: iny in 
this country. All hoped and prayed for the best, but his 
time had come, and we have all lost a revered teacher and a 
true friend. Thisis no time for a cold review of his scientific 
work nor need we record the incidents of his life, but, while 
our recent bereavement rests heavily upon us, we may well 
recall those personal traits which endeared him to us all. In 
recounting his own personal experience the writer feels as- 
sured that, in all that concerns those qualities which made a 
deep impression at the time and still linger as a precious 
memory, his experience was the experience of all who knew 
Prof. Gray , and he trusts that the tribute which he can but 
imperfectly express will find a response in the hearts of all 
American botanists. 

Although nearly twenty-five years have passed, it seems 
but a short time since the writer first met Prof. Gray in the 
class-room. Having previously studied the Structural Bot- 
any, and being familiar to some extent with the Manual, he 
was curious to see their author, and pictured to himself an 
elderly man, learned, of course, but probably unapproach- 
able. How different the reality! He saw a young-looking 
man, with strikingiy bright and expressive eyes, quick i in all 
his motions, and so thor oughly in earnest and absorbed in his 
subject that he assumed that ‘all hi, hearers must be equally 
interested. There was an air of simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness without a trace of the conscious superiority or the 
pedantic manner which so often accompanies learning, so 
that he seemed to be one of us, a student among students. 
In those days all students were required to study “botany for 
one term, and, although there were, of course, some to whom 
the subject itself was distasteful, the instructor was beloved 
by all. The lectures were then given in an old room in Har- 
vard Hall, which had once served as the college library and 
afterward as a sort of museum. All the material for the 
botanical lectures had to be brought from the garden, and 
twice a week, as the spring advanced, we used to see him 
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hurrying down Garden street, a most picturesque object, so 
covered by the mass of branches and flowers which were to 
illustrate the lecture that his head and body were hardly 
visible. No provision was then made for those who wished 
to continue the study of botany beyond one term, but, al- 
though it must have been a serious drain on the time intended 
for his own scientific work, no student who expressed a de- 
sire to learn more than the college authorities required failed 
to receive from him all the special instruction he needed. 
The few who gathered round the little table in Harvard Hall 
in pursuit of knowledge which did not count in the college 
reckoning will never forget the untiring patience with which he 
explained what then seemed difficult, the conti iwious enthusi- 
asm with which he led them on from simple facts toward the 
higher fields of science, or the tender personal interest which 
he showed in their hopes and half formed plans for the future— 
an interest which, on his part, only strengthened as vears 
passed on, and makes them now mourn, not so much the 
death of a great botanist, as the loss of a sympathizing friend. 

The same simplicity and sincerity, the same enthusiasm 
and sympathy with the work of others, characterized him to 
the end. Only the day before he was prostrated with paraly- 
sis ne conversed with the same clearness and vivacity, and 
exhibited the same lively interest in what was being done by 
botanists at home and abroad, as in his younger days. Al- 
though far along in years, he always remained young in 
spirit. Time may have bent his form a little, but it could not 
cloud the cheerful, happy heart nor dim the alert mind which 
made his presence a joy in any company, grave or gay, old 
or young. This cheerfulness was not that which arises from 
mere animal spirits. It came from a deep conviction that every- 
thing, whatever it may seem to be, is really good. This faith 
and ‘abiding hope which sprang from within ‘made itself con- 
stantly felt in his intercourse with others, and inspired them, 
for, while those around him were despondent, he always felt 
that in the end everything would turn out well. Even the 
death of the scientific friends with whom he had been asso- 
ciated for many years did not depress him as it did others. He 
treasured their memories without re pining, and no one ge 
so well as he rehearse the story of their lives and work, « 
express the words of deep sympathy which many felt but 
could not utter 

In nothing \ was his kindly disposition better seen than in 
his criticism of the work of other botanists. His own standard 
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of work was so high that he might well have been pardoned 
had he shown little tolerance of the cruder work of others. 
But his criticisms, always discriminating, although they were 
at times severe, were never ill-natured nor personal, and 
among the countless reviews which he wrote there is scarcely 
one in which there is not something of commendation and 
encouragement to the author. His view of botany was 
broad, and he had no patience with those who sneer at work 
which is not done in their own fashion, or in a direction 
which accords with their own tastes. From the nature of his 
training, and the condition of his surroundings, his own work 
was confined principally to descriptive phanogamic botany, 
but he always appreciated and encouraged workers in other 
fields, and was especially eager to hear the results obtained 
and the methods pursued in what may be called the younger 
departments of the science. Being himself liberal in his con- 
ception of botanical work, he claimed that others should be 
equally liberal, and he protested against the narrowness 
which has of late appeared in some quarters and claims 
that there is nothing worth studying except histology and life 
histories. 

The mental activity of Prof. Gray was certainly extraor- 
dinary. He had no idle moments. ‘To him leisure did not 
mean a respite from work, but rather an opportunity for do- 
ing something more. After a hard day's work on the Flora 
he would sit down in the evening as fresh as ever, and dash 
off reviews and notices with an ease and skill really marvel- 
ous. He wrote as easily as he talked, and all his writings, 
even the most unpretentious, were in the same graceful, flow- 
ing style, rippling with a delicate humor and sparkling 
with imagination. The social and scientitic meetings, which 
he enjoyed so much, also demanded from him consider- 
able labor, for, as he was generally expected to speak, 
and was not contented with the formal phrases and ram- 
bling remarks of extemporaneous speakers, he usually, on 
such occasions, presented carefully written papers. In his 
later years his friends urged him to take more rest, but it was 
of no use; unless he was at work he was not happy. One 
might have supposed that, if ever, he would have felt that he 
could afford to rest on his seventy-titth birthday, when the 
memorial vase was presented and letters of congratulation 
poured in from all parts of the land. But no; affected as 
he was by the unexpected testimonial of respect and friend- 
ship, he still kept at work, and when a friend, late in the 
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afternoon, remarked that it must have been a great pleasure 
to him to read the friendly greetings, he replied: ‘+I have 
not read them yet. I must work now. This evening I shall 
have time to read them.”’ 

To speak of his hospitality might, in some connections, 
appear ungracious. But here, as botanists, we may touch 
upon a subject associated by us, especially, with so many 
tender recollections. When we heard that Prof. Gray was 
dead we recognized the irreparable loss to American botany 
in the death of its le eader, but our first thoughts turned to the 
happy home now so deeply afflicted, and we recalled the 
bright days when all were welcomed with a sincere and 
hearty greeting. No matter whether a titled foreigner, or a 
poor, and perhaps friendless, student from our own land, all 
botanists were welcomed with the same unostentatious hospi- 
tality, guided by that intuitive delicacy which anticipates the 
wishes of others, and draws timidity from its reserve. Many, 
many botanists now count among their happiest hours those 
spent at the old house in Cambridge, and, with sorrow 
mingled with gratitude, sincerely hope that their sympathy 
may prove, in some measure, a consolation to his bereaved 
wife, his companion for many years, his counterpart in 
all that is gentle, true and noble. For a while we may think 
only of what we have lost, but when time shall have blunted 
the edge of our sorrow we shall recognize that the best part 
of a well- -spent life is the fragrant memory which it leaves 
behind. W.G. F. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


lowa Peronosporee and a dry season. 


BYRON D. HALSTED. 


The readers of the BorantcaAL GAzeTrre who are inter- 
ested in the downy mildews and their allies may desire to 
learn of some observations made upon this group of destruc- 
tive parasites in connection with a season of excessive dry- 
ness. For the last two years central Iowa has been visited 
by a drought unequaled in the history of the state, a drought 
which not only rendered the meadows and pastures brown 
and lifeless in midsummer, but was so prolonged as to empty 
the ‘‘ never-failing’’ wells and dry up streams of considera- 
ble size. 
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There is, perhaps, no better way of treating the subject 
than that of taking up the species of the group, one by one, 
in the order in which they are given in Dr. Farlow’s paper 
upon the ‘*Enumeration of the Peronosporee of the United 
States,’’ which was published in the GAzEeTrre for November, 
1883, and to which additions were made in March, 1884. 

Phytophthora infestans DBy. No signs of this rot of the 
potato have been observed the past season. Two years ago 
was an average one, and there were many complaints from 
all parts of the state. More than half of the potatoes in 
some sections rotted either before they were dug or while 
being stored for winter use. ‘Tubers trom the college gar- 
dens and root-houses showed the rot fungus. Last year 
there was very much less, and this season there has been 
entire freedom from the disease in this locality. 

Peronospora viticola DBy. ‘Two years ago the wild canes 
of Vitis riparia were, in some instances, dwarfed and cov- 
ered with a thick felt of white down to the earth surface. 
None of this mildew has been found the past season, although 
the search for it was frequently made in the same places 
where it was so violent in its attacks two years before. No 
signs of the mildew could be found in the large college vine- 
yard, where many sorts of cultivated grapes and a few scat- 
tered vines of the wild species are grown. 

Peronospora Halstedit Farl. is the most common species 
of this vicinity. Its hosts are numerous, the leading ones of 
which are several species of Helianthus, Silphium, Eupa- 
torium and Bidens, and a very long list of other genera, all 
of the order Composite. Last season Helianthus grosse- 
serratus was added to the host list of this vicinity, and this 
season Bidens connata var. comosa was found infested. 
Two years ago specimens of this species were found at almost 
any time. Last season it was only moderately common, but 
this year it has been found growing only upon those compos- 
ites which thrive in wet places. It has been rare upon Heli- 
anthus, not found at all upon Ambrosia artemisiafolia, Sol- 
idago Canadensis or Eupatorium and Silphium species. In 
short, the genus Bidens has been the only one which could 
furnish any considerable supply of the species. Bidens fron- 
dosa, B. chrysanthemoides and B. connata were infested, but 
only those plants which were found in moist places and ex- 
hibited a rank growth of succulent herbage. 


Peronospora obducens Sch. upon Impatiens fulva, although 
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found in small quantities in ordinary seasons, has not been 
met with the past vear. 

Peronospora Geranit Pk. wpon its common host, Geranium 
maculatum, has not been observed this year; but in May 
Mr. A. S. Hitchcock collected it upon G. Carolinianum at 
Towa City, and thereby adds a new host for the state. It 
was not at all commor. 

Peronospora pygmea Unger on Anemones has not been 
obtained this year. 

Pe eronos por a gangliformis DBy. was very ** shy,” as the 
horticulturist might say. Occasionally it appeare ‘d upon the 
lower leaves of Mulgedium leucopheum. The Nabalus al- 
bus and species of Lactuca, which are hosts, grow mostly 
upon dry ground, and in their dwarfed condition the present 
year were spared the inroads of the mildew. 

reronospora parasitica Tul. is one of our most common 
species upon various cruciferous hosts. In ordinary seasons 
Lepidium Virginicum is much infested and has its branches 
strangely distorted. This year the pepper-grass has been 
quite free from attacks, excepting the seedlings, which, for a 
few weeks in spring, were badly infested. This species lives 
over the winter in these seedlings, and when the spring 
comes the mildewed plants communicate the trouble to other 
plants by means of the multitudes of conidial spores. The 
vigor of its attacks upon the young pepper-grass makes this 
mildew one of the useful weed-destroyers. It deals in the 
same way with the shepherd’s purse. During the present 
season only asmall percentage of the usual amount has been 
observed. Of all the hosts, it has been the most abundant 
upon Nasturtium palustre. During June the lower leaves ot 
this host, lying close upon the moist ground, on the borders 
of streams, were quite generally attacked. A little later, 
when the drought had progressed farther, it was not at all 
abundant. In some specimens examined the conidiophores 
were not more than one-fourth the normal size. Other parts 
of the same patch, however, showed all gradations, and it 
may be observed that a leaf parasite may be dwarfed as well 
as its host. 

Peronospora Potentille DBy. was common on Potentilla 
Norvegica early in the season, where the host was growing 
on the sloping borders of low, wet places. It soon disap- 
peared as the dry weather of late spring arrived. 

Peronospora Claytonie Parl. is a recently described spe- 
cies, and has not been seen in Iowa. It was abundant in 
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southern California, near Santa Barbara, where, during last 
winter, the writer found it upon the leaves of Claytonia per- 
foliata, but only where the host was growing luxuriantly in 
damp shady places. Another new host is a species of Cal- 
andrinia, upon which the same mildew was found in abun- 
dance. This low Calandrinia, probably C. Menziesii, grows 
in open dusty stubble-fields. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that this host is the purslane, so to speak, of the west- 
ern coast, and is a succulent plant which is full of moisture 
and bathed by the heavy dews of that region. Even though 
the host thrives in the dust, the parasite is by no means a 
lover of dryness. It was also observed that the most thri itty 
mildew was upon the best watered and shaded plants. 

er onos por a Arthuré Farl. was common enough on CEn- 
othera biennis in 1885, but the past year it was found on only 
afew plants, and they were growing in a rich, moist, shady 
situation. The year ‘before it was more abundant, and was 
found at Manitou, Colorado. The single infested plant grew 
in Englemann’s Canon, in a spot where the hot drying sun 
rarely reached it. 

Peronospora effusa Rabh, is usually abundant upon Chen- 
vpodium album, but has been rare for the last year. 

Peronos por a Polyeont Thuem. is far from common with 
us on Polygonum dumetorum. Mr. Hitchcock found a few 
specimens upon P. aviculare at Iowa City, in May, 1887, 
and thereby adds another host for the state. 

Peronospora alta Fel. has been almost entirely absent 
from Plantago major for the last year. In 1885 it was one ot 
the first of its fi imily for the students to find on their collect- 
ing tours. 

cronospora Trifoliorum DBy. has heretofore been a com- 
mon species upon Astragalus Canadensis, and especially on 
Vicia Americana. Upon the latter it was so abundant two 
years ago as to almost destroy the host in whole patches. 
This year it was obtained only after long search in the moist- 
est pl: ice in which the vetch will grow. 

Peronospora Euphorbie Fcl. is a species which quickly 
diminishes in times of drought. It is not uncommon on Eu- 
phorbia maculata in a wet season, but has been rare, indeed, 
for the past two years. A new host, E. serpyllifolia, was 
added last year by Mr. Hitchcock, who found it at Jewell 
Junction. 

Peronospora leplosperma DBy. was easily collected in 
1885, on both Artemisia biennis and A. Ludoviciana. Dur- 
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ing the present season it has been met with only a few times 
on A. biennis, growing in moist places, in cuts along a rail- 
road track, and only in small scattered patches upon the 
lower leaves. 

Peronospora sordida Berk. has been a good illustration of 
the influence of moisture upon the dev elopment of mildew. 
The host, Scrophularia nodosa, is a common plant on the 
banks of streams, especially when the slope is steep and with- 
out sod. The Peronospora was frequently looked for, but it 
appeared in its usual abundance in only one place, and this 
was at a bend in a stream, where the host grew close to the 
water and tall rubber boots were required to carry the col- 
lector over dry-shod. 

Peronospora Lophanthi on Lophanthus scrophularie- 
folius is a rare species in the state, and was not found at the 
college before the present year. It can not, therefore, be 
used as an element in the argument in considering the influ- 
ence of dry weather upon the prevalence of Peronospore. 

Peronospora graminicola Schroeter, which was abundant 
last year upon Setaria viridis, transforming the inflorescences 
of this useless grass into strange shapes, has been far less 
common the past season. Not more than one-tenth as much 
was found this year upon the same area, namely, a young 
cherry orchard, left under the same culture as last season. 
It was, however, discovered this year upon Hungarian grass 
(Setaria Italica), where it distorted the host in the same 
manner as on the foxtail, as illustrated in the GAZETTE, XI. 
272. What the mildew may do in a moist year is only 
conjecture, but the species now comparatively new to Amer- 
ica may prove a serious hindrance to the growth of one 
of our leading forage crops, and there is danger of its spread- 
ing to other standard cultivated grasses. 

” Peronospor a calotheca DBy., not in Dr. Farlow’s lists, 
ordinarily frequently met with upon species of Galium. T his 
season it was not found until October 14, when it was col- 
lected in abundance upon seedling bed-straws, which had 
come up in a rich mold since the September rains. This 
seems like a clear instance of fresh-growing plants being 
favorable for the development of the Peronospore. 

The genus Cystopus has four known species in the state. 

Cystopus candidus Lév., like Peronospora parasitica, is 
confined to the Crucifere, and like it, also lives over the 
winter within the tissue of seedling plants which spring up 
in autumn. This has been observed in particular with shep- 
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odspores in this host. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a form of fruiting may be omitted when it is not essential for 
the continuation of the species, as has been shown to be true 
in species of Uredinew. There was an abundance of the 
Cystopus on Capsella early this spring, because the late rains 
of last year permitted the seedlings to make a good growth, 
and become thoroughly infested before the season closed. 
This spring these same plants grew and produced a large 
crop of spores, which probably would have rapidly spread to 
other plants had not the dry weather prevented. In June 
there was verv little of the mildew. It was f. airly abundant 
upon Lepidium Virginicum in early spring . but soon disap- 
peared. ‘Two years ago, in a fairly moist year, the inflores- 
cences (flowers, seed-v vessels, etc.) of the garden radish were 
very generally attacked, and often distorted beyond recog- 
nition. This season none of this mildew was found in simi- 
lar situations. Late in October it was collected in quantity 
upon young plants of Sisymbrium officinale, which had de- 

veloped in a moist shady place, after the rains of early Sep- 
tember 

Cystopus cubicus Lév. is the least common species of the 
genus, and for the last two vears has been comparatively 
rare. At distant intervals it was found upon Ambrosia arte- 
misizefolia. 

Cystopus Bliti Lév. occurs supon an increasing list of hosts. 
Up to the present year it was known in the United States on 
Amarantus hybridus, A. retroflexus, A. blitoides and Acnida 
cannabina. The additional hosts for 1887 are Amarantus 
albus and Montelia tamariscina. Upon both these new hosts 
the mildew was far from rare. The Montelia grows only in 
low moist ground, and what effect a wet season may have 
upon the abundance of its parasite remains to be determined. 
The host most commonly infested is Amarantus blitoides. 
This low-spreading weed grows in dry places, even upon 
gravelly paths and roadways. Itis, however, a thick, rather 
succulent-leaved plant, and, like the garden purslane, is 
itself full of moisture, even though the surroundings are arid. 


Nevertheless,it was observed that the greatest development of 


the mildew appeared upon plants which were most favored 
with moisture and shade. 

Cystopus Portulace Lévy. is the last species of our list, and 
one of no little importance in its bearing upon the question 
At first sight, it seems to give evidence contrary 


herd’s purse, and it may help to explain the absence of 
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to that of the other species of the group. It seems to have 
been more abundant during the last season than ever before, 
but we must remember that its host, Portulaca oleracea, is a 
low juicy plant, even when growing upon the dry hot earth. 
The mildew was therefore supplied with plenty of moisture. 
That it seemed to thrive better the past year than before 
may arise from a lack of vigor in the host, so that the same 
or a smaller actual amount of the parasite gave more evi- 
dences of destructive work during a dry season than on an 
average year. On sucha year as ‘this there are greater facil- 
ities for the quick dispersion of the conidial spores. The 
host, being low, receives all the dews, and the dry, dust-like 
spores, which have been scattered during the day, germinate 
in the moisture of the night. Nevertheless, it is prob: ibly 
true that, while purslane has this year shown increased effects 
of the mildew, it has been due to weak host plants, and not 
that the dry weather has directly favored the mildew. One 
thing in this connection may be noted: the stems of purs- 
lane badly affected were upright, while those not showing 
the disease retained their normal prostrate position. It was 
not uncommon to see three or four badly mildewed branches 
standing vertical, while the more healthy portions of the 
plant had the ordinary spreading habit. Whether intentional 
or not, it is easy to see that the elevated position of the in- 
fested branches aided materially in the spreading of the 
spores. In walking over a piece of ground covered with 
purslane, the feet will hit the dusty. spore-laden, upright 
stems, and send the conidia to some distance. The same is. 
of course, true when the feet of passing animals strike the 
vertical branches. 

To summarize: the facts of observation show that the 
species of Peronosporex are best suited to moist weather. No 
member of the genus Peronospora has been as abundant dur- 
ing the last two seasons of drought as before. There was a 
decided decrease of mildew the past season over last vear. 
In general, the mildews were found in early spring, while 
moisture abounded ; after this, all through the dry rainless 
summer, they occurred in limited quantities, and only upon 
hosts in moist situations, along streams and the edges of 
pools. A few weeks after the refreshing September rains 
mildews were found in abundance upon seedling plants grow- 
ing in shady places. The genus Cystopus seems less ‘influ- 
enced by drought, but, as a rule, there was less of any of the 
species, and the infested specimens were those growing in 
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the best situations for obtaining moisture. In all cases when 
the Peronosporee flourished it was with succulent herbs, and 
even with these there was probably less growth of the para- 
site, and sometimes a greater manifestation of disease, due to 
lack of resisting power in the host; so that these instances 
are no exception to the rule that dry weather is not advan- 
tageous for the growth of the Peronosporex. 


Botanical Laboratory, Ames, Lowa. 


BRIEFER ARTICLES. 
Heinrich Anton DeBary.— Heinrich Anton DeBary, professor of 
botany in the University of Strassburg, and editor of the “Botanische 
Zeitung,” died in Strassburg, after a long severe illness, on the 19th day 
of January.! 

Professor DeBary was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main on the 26th of 
January, 1831. He completed the course of study at the Gymnasium of 
that city, subsequently studied medicine at the universities of Heidelberg: 
Marburg and Berlin, and in the year 1853 entered upon the practice of 
medicine in his native city. During his university studies his natural 
inclination led him to devote much attention to botany, and it was par- 
ticularly through the influence of the admirable and thorough instruc- 
tion of Alexander Braun, then professor of botany at the university of 
Berlin, that he became specially interested in the science, which he after- 
ward pursued with such eminent success. 


In the year 1854, or when but twenty-three years of age, be became 
instructor (Docent) in botany at the university of Tiibingen, and in the 
following year (1855) he was appointed professor of botany at the uni- 
versity of Freiburg in Baden, where he remained until 1867, when he 
accepted a similar position at the university at Halle, and in 1872 he was 
called to the chair of botany in the then newly opened German university 
of Strassburg, which position he occupied at the time of his death. 

The first botanical researches of DeBary, which were published before 
entering upon his career as a teacher, were entitled “ Beitrag zur Kennt- 
niss der Achlya prolifera, Zygomyceten Familie der Pilze” (in 1852), and 
“Untersuchungen iiber die Brandpilze und die durch sie verursachten 
Krankheiten der Pflanzen” (in 1853). Among his larger and most 
widely known works may be enumerated the following: “ Beitriige zur 
Morphologie und Physiologie der Pilze,” in five parts (1864 to 1882), 
“Vergleichende Anatomie der Vegetationsorgane der Phanerogamen 


1Our notice of DeBary’s death in the preceding number, taken from Pharm, Runds., 
is corrected as above by the announcement in Botanische Zeitung for January 27.—Ebs.] 
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und Farne ” (1877), “ Vergleichende Morphologie und Biologie der Pilze, 
Mycetozoen, und Bakterien ” (1882), and “ Vorlesungen iiber Bakterien ” 
(1885). Several of these works have been translated into English or 
other languages, and are well known to American botanists. In addition 
thereto, DeBary has published a very large number of special ‘mono- 
graphs; and the many valuable contributions from his pen contained in 
the “Botanische Zeitung,’ which has been so ably edited by him since 
the year 1866, also reflect the accurate and painstaking investigations of 
this talented and renowned scientist. 

Asa teacher Professor DeBary was characterized by great clearness 
of expression, and the facility which he possessed for demonstrating the 
subjects of his lectures by crayon sketches or impromptu drawings. His 
reputation as an investigator had long extended far beyond the limits of 
his native land, and for many years students and teachers of botany from 
distant countries, including many Americans, were attracted to his lab- 
oratory. In his relations with students, or in conducting examinations, 
Professor DeBary was always just and considerate, and in social inter- 
course he was most amiable; but on no occasion was his genial tempera- 
ment more manifest than on the frequent botanical excursions which he 
was accustomed to make with his pupils during the spring and summer 
to the adjacent tields and forests, the more extended rambles in the 
Vosges and Black Forest, or the occasional visit to some alpine peak of 
Switzerland. 

In his death, preceding by a few days that of his eminent friend Dr. 
Gray, the scientific world has lost one of its noblest and most distin- 
guished representatives, and on this side of the ocean, as well as in other 
lands, his memory will long be cherished and his name revered. 

F. B. PowEr. 


Testimonial to Dr. Asa Gray.—At the regular meeting of the Hamil- 
ton Literary and Scientific Association held in their rooms, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, February 9, 1888, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

WHEREAS, This association has heard with deepest sorrow of the 
death of Dr. Asa Gray ; 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
there be transmitted to his family a record of our profound regret at 
such a calamity to the botanical world. That in his life he furnished a 
shining example of devotion to science and theroughness of investiga- 
tion which will always command our admiration and respect, and that, 
though of another nationality, we cherish and revere his memory, in- 


separably interwoven not only with American botany, but with the de- 
velopment of botanical science itself. ode Wa os 


A satisfactory ruling at last.—The following letter explains itself, 
and its contents will prove highly satisfactory to all naturalists who wish 
to transmit specimens by mail: 
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Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, ) 
OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WasHinaton, D. C., February 11, 1888. } 
Editors Botanical Gazette : 

Sirs—Your letter of the 4th inst., addressed to the postmaster-gen- 
eral, has been referred to this office. 

Under the recent act of congress in relation to permissible printing 
and writing upon second, third and fourth-class matter, there may be 
placed upon specimens of dried plants, or on any other natural history 
specimens, to be transmitted by mail, without subjecting them to other 
than the fourth class rate of postage, labels bearing the written names of 
the specimens, locality and date of collection. and the collector’s name— 
where these inscriptions are wholly for purpose of identification or 
description. 

The labels you submit, and which are herewith returned, are there- 
fore permissible. [These labels are of the usual form, giving the above 
data.— Eps. | 

As this specific ruling under the act referred to has never been pro- 
mulgated, itis not unlikely that specimens sent by mail with such written 
descriptions will be subjected by postmasters occasionally to delay, and it 
may be to improper exactions of postage. To prevent this as much as 
possible, publicity will be at once given to the ruling. 

Yours, very respectfully, H. R. HARRIS, 

Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Further notes on imbedding.—In the July number of the Boranical 
GAZETTE for 1887, p. 172, the editors noticed a method for imbedding 
delicate plant tissues which I described in the But. Centralblatt. Since the 
publication I have had opportunity of gaining more experience in the use 
of this method, leading me to modify it slightly. In the first place, I now 
use absolute alcohol, where I formerly only used the strong methylated 
spirit of commerce. Further, I now leave specimens to be imbedded for 
twenty-four hours in pure oil of cloves (after they have sunk), twenty- 
four hours in pure turpentine, twenty-four hours in turpentine saturated 
with paraffine, and twenty-four hours in melted paraffine. Although 
much more time is thus required, the resulis are more reliable, and I can 
now imbed, by my method, without previous staining in borax-carmine, 
and thus considerable time and trouble is saved. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add that sections fixed to the slide with 
collodion stain very well with Bismarck brown, and can then easily be 
photographed. Bismarck brown! stains all cell walls. If Kleinenberg’s 
hematoxylin is used in addition, the cellulose walls turn blue, while all 
other walls retain their yellow color, and thus a nice double stain is ef- 
fected. If sections of young tissues are treated in this way, the process 
of lignification in vessels can be easily traced ; and if the hematoxylin is 
allowed to act a sufficient time on the sections, the structure of the pro- 
toplasm will be brought out.—SELMAR SCHbNLAND, Botanic Garden, Oxford. 


1] prepare the solution of Bismarck brown in the following way: Saturate 1 part of 
absolute alcohol with Bismarck brown, and add 2 parts of distilled water.—A solution 
in 70 p. e. alcohol, as often used by zodlogists, does not stain lignified cell walls very 
readily, and the solution in water which has been heretofore used by botanists is said not 
to keep very well. 
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EDITORIAL. 


IF WE were to give a list of the numerous papers and periodicals re- 
ceived containing notices of Dr. Gray’s death, it would represent the ex- 
pression of very many botanists. The sorrow over this sad event finds as 
wide an expression as did the warm and hearty response to the proposed 
memorial vase for his seventy-fifth birthday. The burden of these notices 
is the one constant refrain, that not only have we lost our leader, but, 
more than that, our friend. When did a scientific man ever leave so 
fragrant a memory? When will we find that combination of graces in 
any other? “ We will never see his like again,” is the very common ex- 
pression. If this unanimous showing that the best part of a man is his 
kindly, lovable spirit would only inspire every American botanist to cul- 
tivate it, Dr.Gray’s teaching would reach much farther than the department 
of botany. A man whose keenest criticism is so kindly that it attracts 
and stimulates, whose wide charity sees good in every worker, however 
obscure, is one who must win to himself an army of followers who will 
ever use his name as an inspiration. 


THE EpITORS have repeatedly called for contributions from their 
friends representing all departments of botany. This science has become 
so many-sided, so cut up into specialties, that even the nomenclature of 
any one department is strange to students in others. The result has been 
that now one department, now another, has been represented in our 
pages, and no botanist has found his specialty ignored, nor as fully treated 
as he would have liked. It isa good deal like the meetings of the biologi- 
cal section in the American Association, where one iistens to many things 
he does not pretend to understand in order to hear the few things that 
he does. We want to call attention to the fact that if any botanist thinks 
his turn is a long time coming he has but to speak and he will be heard. 
If workers in phanerogamic botany feel that they are not sufficiently rep- 
resented in the pages of the GAZETTE, the remedy lies with them, for our 
pages are for botany in all its phases. If the “cryptogamically-minded ” 
feel pushed aside, we are waiting and anxious to hear from them. And 
so with anatomy, physiology, ete., etc. There is one thing we desire to 
guard against, and in this we must have the co-operation of our friends. 
The GAZETTE must represent the best botanical activity of this country, 
and much of this activity is, of necessity, so technical in its expression as 
to be almost unintelligible to the general reader and unprofessional 
worker. The danger we refer to is that unprofessional workers are so 
sensitive that they feel pushed aside whenever a professional appears 
with a technical paper. We want our friends to understand that a very 
large number of our readers are chiefly interested in the unprofessional 
notes that come, free from the smell of the laboratory, with the freshness 
of the open air about them. Let every botanist who calls himself.“ only 
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an amateur,” and is modestly keeping silent, apply this writing to him- 
self, and know that what he can say finds as large an audience as does the 
technical paper of his professional brother. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


On some mistaken estimates made by amateurs. 


I do not wish to be understood as criticising adversely the literature 
of the laboratory when I say that its influence has led to mistaken esti- 
mates on the part of amateurs and school-teachers. The literature itself 
embodies the results of a vast amount of painstaking research on the part 
of students who have been able to give the !abor of years to their favorite 
pursuit. The amateur can give to botany but the few hours of an occa- 
sional holiday. The student, with commendable zeal, puts devotion to 
science first and the good of the individual second. We admire the 
scorn with which he rejects the thought of “an indolent self-culture.” 
With the amateur the good of the individual should, just as clearly, comie 
first and botany second—very important, no doubt, but still second. It 
should be valued directly in proportion as it ministers to his intellectual 
needs. Does it help to a better style of life ? Does it help in the achieve- 
ment of a higher manhood or womanhood? Well, if not, drop it! Here 
is a fundamental distinction, so deep and far-reaching that I do not hesi- 
tate to say, in all seriousness, that 1 consider the dead-in earnest labora- 
tory-worker the last person qualified to pronounce an unbiased opinion 
on the question, what work had best be undertaken by amateurs in 
America. 

The first, and least harmful, mistake made under the influence to 
which I have alluded is an extravagant overestimate of the educational 
value of laboratory work. Bothin the high school and college, so far as I 
have seen, it begets a spirit of inquiry into facts curious and interesting 
enough in themselves, but of the relative significance of which no cogni- 
zance is taken. The student does not “digest what he learns into learn- 
ing.” An eliborate thesis results, for instance, in comparing the cell- 
structure of the leaves of this order of plants with the cell structure of the 
leaves of this other order of plants, the whole abundantly illustrated by an 
elaborately prepared series of slides—and there it ends! No generaliza- 
tion of agreements or differences, no correlation of certain peculiarities 
of cell-structure with recognized natural affinities, not so much even as 
the recognition of an @ priori probability that a general similarity or dis- 
similarity might obtain, which an examination of the facts showed was 
not the case—nothing! Observation without judgment! Only this and 
nothing more. Were a student, using a common pair of eyes, to do the 
same thing, comparing in this thoughtless way, for stance, the gross- 
anatomy of the leaves in question, his teacher would tell him—and be 
right in telling him—that his work was simply silly. I fail to perceive 
how the intervention of a compound microscope is going to stay the ver- 
dict. Furthermore, it may be seriously questioned if the power of obser- 
vation, per se, is in any considerable degree capable of cultivation. Good 
observers are born, not made. 

The second and by far the most pernicious mistake has been on the 
part of many to ignore the one high use which the study of botany, above 
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all other things, can be made to subserve, viz.: training the mind to grasp 
abstract ideas and to bring the various parts of an extensive subject into 
mental co-ordination. This is education, the very essence of intellectual 
power. Mind you, I am not discussing the advance of science; I am dis- 
cussing the advance of man! 
When George Eliot, one of the foremost philosophic minds of the 

age, was finding pleasure in learning the names of the plants of Ilfra- 
combe as “ part of the tendency that is now constantly growing in me to 
escape from all vagueness and inaccuracy into the daylight of distinct, 
vivid ideas;” when John Stuart Mill was botanizing over the moors of 
England and turning aside at Avignon to tramp up the bed of the 
Durance collecting—of all things—willows! are we to suppose for a mo- 
ment that these two eminently clear-headed persons did not know 
whether they were wasting their time or not? Nay, so far as Mill is con- 
cerned, we know that he made a very considerable herbarium, doing the 
work with his own hands, and we may safely infer his motive from what 
he says in the Logic: “The proper arrangement of a code of laws de- 
pends upon the same scientific conditions as the classifications in natural 
history; nor could there be a better preparatory discipline for that im- 
portant function than a study of the principles of a natural arrange- 
ment, not only in the abstract, but in their actual application to the class of 
phenomena for which they were first elaborated, and which are still the best school 
for learning their use.” If popular interest in systematic botany has 
“declined ” in this country, the causes are not far to seek, and it were an 
ungracious task to recount them here. The indications are that they 

have already spent their force. M. S. BEss. 
Rockford, Ill. 


The death of Dr. DeBary. 


Epitors oF BoTANICAL GAZETTE: I promised to write youa few lines 
in December, from the laboratory in Germany in which I might be at 
work, but knowing that I decided to enter Professor DeBary’s laboratory 
for the winter semester, you can readily understand how I deferred 
writing from week to week, hoping that I might send some cheering 
and hopeful word in regard to its distinguished and beloved chief. Un- 
happily, my first word to you is to chronicle his death, which occurred at 
half-past two on the afternoon of January 19. Of this event you will have 
heard before my letter reaches you, and others of our own country, who 
knew DeBary and his work intinitely better than I, will, no doubt, fur- 
nish your readers with such biographic al and critical notices as you may 
desire; but possibly a few words in regard to his illness and death by 
one near at hand may not be uninteresting. 

Professor DeBary was much annoyed toward the close of the summer 
semester by pains in his face, supposed to be neuralgic or else arising 
from the teeth. He made a voyage to England, to attend the meeting of 
the British Association, I think. This and the return voyage seemed to 
aggravate his trouble. On account of the inflammation and alarming 
character of the disease upon his face, a surgical operation became neces- 
sary about October 1. He was completely prostrated from the disease 
and loss of blood, remaining in the care of nurses for several weeks 
at the Biirger Spital in Strassburg, where the operation was performed. 
His return to his residence, which, according to an arrangement not in- 
frequent with other prominent German professors, is in the Botanical 
Institute—i. e., the building devoted to botanical work—was looked for 
ward to with much silent interest by the little corps of special student 
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and the instructors, as we all hoped that, according to his own desire and 
anticipations, he would soon be with us to direct the laboratory work as 
of old. He came down soon after November 1, and the week after de- 
lighted everybody by coming into the laboratory. These visits continued, 
with some interruptions, for several weeks. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him, of talking with him to a limited extent, and occasionally he 
would inquire how my work was progressing. He appeared, as he was 
said to be, the kindest of men to those who worked under him. He was 
quick and intense in all his movements and operations. Every action and 
word of his former pupils show not only a profound regird for him as an 
authority in science and a great teacher, but a genuine affection for him 
as a man and a friend. It was clear, however, that his nerves and general 
health and strength were greatly affected; his visits became rarer, and 
soon after December 1 he appeared no more in his laboratory. During 
the holidays his colleague, Professor Dr. Zacharias, who has directed my 
own work in DeBary’s absence, and who has been, both officially and 
personally, very kind and delightful in his intercourse with me, informed 
me that all hope of Professor DeBary’s recovery had been abandoned. 
He suffered very much until within a few days of his death, when he be- 
came partially unconscious. 

His death is regarded here as a very great loss to this university, as 
it is everywhere to the scientific world. He was only 57, hence only in 
his prime as a scientific investigator, and therefore all botanists lament 
the vaiuable work DeBary might have accomplished had he been spared. 
His fellow townsmen and university colleagues, while knowing well his 
world-wide reputation, feel strongly the loss of his well-balanced judg- 
ment, and his lively interest in all worthy objects connected with Strass- 
burg affairs. He often attended the horticultural society of Elsass, as 
well as their agricultural society, and in university circles his knowledge 
of men and affairs was regarded as very superior; and his judgment had 
great weight in such questions as the selection of professors and the de- 
velopment of new lines of university work. 

The burial service at the Botanical Institute was on Sunday, January 
22, conducted by the Lutheran pastor of the Neue Kirche, Strassburg. 
Besides his remarks, and a burial hymn, sung by members of the student 
musical club, addresses were also made by Professor Kussmaul, of the 
medical faculty, Professor Fittig, of the chemical department, and Pro- 
fessor Zoepfiel, rector of the university. Furthermore, notwithstanding 
the rain which fell at short intervals, the great affection felt for DeBary 
was shown by the large number of students, professors and other friends 
who walked in the long procession escorting his remains across the city, 
through the Weissthurm Gate, to the little cemetery beyond the walls 
called Kirchhof St. Gallen. Nearly all the student “corps” and Verbindungen 
were represented. De Bary was even greater as a teacher and organizer 
of work, [am disposed to believe, than as an investigator. In enumer- 
ating those who have been his pupils, or worked in his laboratory, the 
list seems to include a great majority of those young and middle-aged 
men now engaged in the most advanced lines of botanical work in the 
world. Several of these old pupils were present at the burial, among 
them Count Solms-Laubach and Professor Stahl. 

To-day it is announced that Count Solms, who had already accepted 
acall from Gottingen to Berlin, will recall his acceptance of the Berlin 
position in order to become DeBary’s successor here at Strassburg. 

Strassburg. WILLIAM R. DUDLEY. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Fossil woods of the Northwest. 


In these few pagesare recorded the latest results of Dr.Dawson’s investi- 
gations of the fossil woods of the northwestern portions of North America. 
After reviewing briefly the work done by others in this field, he states as 
his opinion “that no specific or even generic distinctions can be made 
with absolute certainty on the evidence of structure alone.” For mon- 
ocotyledens and dicotyledons this statement is undoubtedly true at pres- 
ent, but for conifers perhaps a little more latitude might be admitted, at 
least as regards generic distinctions. The genus Pinus can be with cer- 
tainty distinguished, as can several other generic types. 

Following out this idea, he has found it expedient not to give specific 
names in any case, particularly, he says, “as it seems in every way likely 
that most of them belong to species otherwise named from specimens of 
their leaves and fruit.” They are also unaccompanied by descriptions. 
This view, on the whole, is to be regretted, for if paleobotany is ever to be 
of assistance to geology it must furnish a set of criteria, as complete as 
possible, by which stratigraphic relations may be determined. It would, 
of course, be a matter of great satisfaction if the trunks, leaves and fruits 
could be correlated, for we should then have very complete stratigraphic 
data; but as this can be done only in very rare instances, it seems unfort- 
unate that one set of facts should be selected to the exclusion of the other. 

The paper is divided into several parts, treating of various formations. 
Descriptions are also given of some leaves and fruits of these formations, 
and in conclusion deductions are made as to the relations of the Laramie 
to the British Eocene.—F. H. K. 


Sphagnacez of North America. 


In this brief paper M. Cardot summarizes his conclusions regarding 
our Sphagna. North America possesses all the European types except 8. 
Angstroemii, and several, chiefly southern,which are not found in Europe. 
Sixteen species and nine sub-species are recognized, as against the 
twenty-seven species of Lesquereux and James. The chief changes from 
their manual are as follows 
Two new sub-species (of S.cymbifolium) are added, S. medium 
Limpr. from Florida, Isle Miquelon and in Musci Bor. Am. no. 3, and 
S. affine Ren. et Card. from Florida and New York. Besides these, a 
number of new forms and varieties belonging to various species are 
described. 
3 DAWSON, Sir WILLIAM.—Note on fossil woods and other plant remains from the Cre- 
taceous and Laramie formations of the western territories. Trans. Roy. Soe. Canada, Sec- 
tion IV, 1887. pp. 31-37. 
3 Carport, JuLES.—Révision des Sphaignes de l’Amérique du Nord. (Extrait des Bul- 


letins de = Société royale de botanique de Belgique, tome xxvi, premicre partie.) 23 pp., 8 vo. 
Gand: . Annoot Braeckman, Ad. Hoste, suce’r, 1887. 
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S. rubellum Wiis. is reduced to a variety of S. acutifolium; 8S. Muel- 
leri =S. molle: S. Mendocinum =8. cuspidatum; S. sedoides = S. Py- 
lesii. S.strictum Lindb. becomes S. Girgensohnii Russ.; and S. interme- 
dium Hoffm. is changed to S. recuroum Beauv. with doubtful propriety. 
8. eyclophy!lum is considered as probably an immature form of S. subse- 
enndum. 3S. macrophyllum var. Floridanum is raisol to the rank of a 
species, S. Moridanum Card. While it isa good variety, we can not see 
that it has any well grounded claim to specitic rank. To these changes, 
with the two exceptions noted, our studies incline us to accede. 

M. Cardot greatly desires to receive specimens of Sphagna from our 
bryologists, in order to make his work more complete, and we hope our 
collectors will not forget him in their exchanges. His address is Stenay, 
Meuse, France. 

American Characez, 

Botanists are beginning to understand that their best work is done 
by confining their attention to a single subject or asingle group. Select- 
ing some genus or order that has been neglected —and very few have not 
been negiected —they give it an exhaustive study, and the result is a bet- 
ter understanding of the group than has ever before been attained. It 
is in this way only that we can expect to build up modern botany. Ina 
work’ that lies before us the author is to be commended for his selection 
of a very much neglected group, and congratulated upon the very com- 
plete and careful way in which he has gone about to “work it up.” This 
first part is but introductory, laying that foundation of knowledge which 
is necessary for an intelligent study of the group. The second part, 
promised in a year or two, will contain descriptions (with illustrations) 
of the species now known to inhabit American waters. The introduc- 
tion contains directions for collecting, with the habitats and proper con- 
dition of the plant. The interesting observation is made upon Chara 
fragilis that it is universal, “found in every country and clime, in ice- 
water at the north and in the hot springs (boiling water) of the Yellow- 
stone.” An historical account of the group is given, followed by the dis- 
cussion of germination, development of the cortex, stipules, leaves, 
branches, organs of fructification, development of the spore, all fully illus- 
trated. 

The part closes with a classification and synopsis of the species, pre- 
pared by Dr. O. Nordstedt and translated with his permission. It seems 
that before the researches of the jate Professor A. Braun the classifica- 
tion of Charads was “confusion worse confounded.” His researches into 
the morphology of the group laid the sure foundation for classification, 
and “ Characez began, as it were, a new existence in the scientific world, 
almost comparable to the birth of the Linnean system.” Braun’s “ Frag- 


5 ALLEN, TIMOTHY FIELD.—The Characez of America, Part I, containing the introduc- 
tion, morphology and classification. 64 pp., 55 figures, large Svo. New York: Published 
by the author, 1888.—$1.00. 
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I 
menta” have been edited by Dr. Nordstedt. Dr. Allen’s work should ¢ 
stimulate botanists to collect our American species, for, according to the t 
author, very little of it has been done. 

Minor notices. 
THE Sphagnacex come in for a large share of the study of mosses. Dr. 
Martin Waldner has published® details of his investigations on the develop- 


ment of the sporogonium of Sphagnum and Andrea, the results of which 
were summarized some time ago in the Botanische Zeitung.’ These re- 
searches relate almost wholly to the early stages of the development of 
the sporogonium, and the author has traced out with much care the posi- 
tion and succession of the dividing walls which cut up the oospore into 
segments. In both genera the origin of the spore-layer, the walls of the 
spore case and the columella are pointed out and illustrated on the excel- 
lent plates. For the details we must refer to the paper itself. 

From the systematic side, Dr. Karl Miiller (Halle) adds* to our 
knowledge of the Sphagna. The paper is prefaced by a brief characteri- 
zation of seven sections of the genus for which new names are proposed. In 
his remarks on the specific characters of Sphagna the author indicates 
his belief in the autonomy of many of the forms which have been referred 
to the same species by recent Sphagnologists. Then follow descriptions 
(Latin) of thirty new species from various localities in Africa, South 
America, Mexico, Australia and adjacent islands. 


IN HIS notes on the genus Taphrina,? Mr. Robinson gives a synopsis 
of the best known North American species, eight in number, with remarks 
upon their morphology and distribution. Ascomyces deformans var. 
purpurascens is raised to the rank of a species,and referred to “Taphrina 
Fries, char. a Tulasne emend.,” as are all the species of Ascomyces and 
Exoascus. The paper is an outcome, we infer, of a winter’s work in Dr. 
Farlow’s laboratory. 


WE HAVE received a German abstract, by Dr. Schénland,” of Prof. F. 
O. Bower’s paper on the development, morphology and the vegetative 
organs of Phylloglossum Drummondii, which was published in Trans. 
Royal Soc. London for 1885. Phylloglossum is specially interesting, be- 


SWALDNER, Dr. MARTIN.—Die Entwickelung der Sporogone von Andreza und Sphag- 
num. pp. 25, pl. iv. (i, ii, iii, double) 8vo. Leipzig: Arthur Felix, 1887.—M. 2.60 


7 Bot. Zeit. 


(1879.) 


8MULLER, CAROLUS —Sphagnorum novorum descriptio. 8vo. Separat Abdruck aus 
Flora, no. 26 u. 27. pp. 20. 1887. 


®2RoBINSON, BENJ. L.—Notes on the genus Taphrina. 


pp. 14. 
Botany, November, 1887. 


Reprint from Annals of 


l0BoweER, F. O.—Ueber die Entwickelung u. die Morphologie von Phylloglossum Drum- 
mondii. I Teil: Die vegetative Organe. (Auszug aus dem englischen Original von Dr. S. 
Schénland.) pp. 8, fig.1. Sep. Abdr. aus Bot. Jahrbiicher, viii band, 4 heft. 1887. 
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cause it exhibits such a close correspondence of its mature characters with 
the structure of the embryonic Lycopodiums. 


CULTIVATED V ERBASCUMS have always been favorite plants for hybrid- 
izing. Dr. Victor Schiffner™ has given us an interesting account of these 
hybrids in general, and then describes minutely some new hybrids from 
V. pyramidatum which were discovered in the summer of 1885 in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Prague. They were growing spontaneously, and were 
of sufficient interest to justify a careful comparison of their characters 
with those of their parents. The hybrids studied resulted from the cross- 
ing of V. pyramidatum with V. nigrum, V. phcenicum, and two different 
combinations with V. phlomoides. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. J. T. I. Boswetu, the well known English botanist, died Jan- 
uary 3lst. 


A BILL to establish an experimental grass and forage station has 
been brought before congress by Senator Platt. 


CENTURIES XX and XXI of Ellis’ North American Fungi will be 
issued early in the spring—probably in March or April. 


A REVISED EDITION of Underwood’s “ Ferns and Their Allies” will be 
issued shortly from the press of Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


Dr. Ep. PALMER has just returned from Mexico. His collection of 
plants, some 600 species, is on the way, and doubtless contains many new 
things. 


THE APPEARANCE of the new journal, Garden and Forest, has been de- 
layed by the serious illness of Professor Charles S. Sargent, the editor in 
charge. 


THE Index Seminum, the catalogue of seeds for exchange at the Jardin 
des Plantes, has just been received. It contains 18 quarto pages, 4 col- 
umns to a page. 


THE REGENCY of the Smithsonian Institution, made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Gray, has been tendered by the U.S. Senate to Prof. Andrew 
D. White, ex-president of Cornell University. 


THE Journal of Botany for February contains descriptions of 4 new 
ferns and 13 new Tillandsias. Dr. Baker, in his synopsis of the Tilland- 
sieve, has reached the 165th species of Tillandsia. 


Mr. A. P. MorGan continues his contributions on the “ Mycologic 
flora of the Miami Valley, Ohio,” in the Journ. Cin. Soc. Nat. Hist. for Jan- 
uary. The paper includes the order Thelephorei under Hymenomy- 
cetes. 


1 SCHIFFNER, Dr, Victor.—Ueber Verbascum-Hybriden und einige neue Bastarde des 
Verbascum pyrimidatum M. B. (Bibliotheca botanica, heft 3.) 15 pp., 2 plates, 4°. Cas- 
sel: Theodor Fischer, 1887.—4 marks, 
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THE FORESTRY CONVENTION held at Grand Rapids, Mich., January 27 
and 28, was a profitable gathering. Dr. W. J. Beal presided, and B. E. 
Fernow, of Washington, C. W. Garfield and other well-known speakers 
were present. 

AS THE possible successor of Professor Dickson at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity several well known botanists are mentioned, among whom are 
Professor Bayley Balfour, Mr. Geddes, Mr. G. Murray, Professor McNab 
and Professor Traill. 


THE Italian Journal of Botany bearing date of January 31 is princi- 
pally occupied by a monograph of the genera Pleospora, Clathrospora 
and Pyrenophora, by A. N. Berlese. O. Beccari also describessome new 
palms from New Guinea. 


THE REPORT of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station for 
the year 1887, recently distributed, contains items of botanical interest by 
several of the corps of investigators. The chief topics relate to fungous 
diseases of plants and fungicides. 


Dr. L. G. Yates, of Santa Barbara, California, announces a volume 
entitled “All known ferns.” It is to be an octavo of about 800 pages, and 
will really be a complete index to fern literature. In its preparation the 
author is assisted by Dr. J. G. Baker, of Kew. 

ANENT THE recent discussion on the nomenclature of our water 
lilies, it is to be noted that Dr. R. Caspary, in elaborating the order 
Nympheeacez for Engler and Prantl’s Pilanzenfamilien, retains the genera 
Nympheea and Nuphar unchanged and alters Nelumbium to Nelumbo. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH SCHRENK has published (with plate), in the Bulle- 
tin of the Torrey Botanical Club, (February), his very important paper, “On 
the histology of the vegetative organs of Brasenia peltata,” read at the New 
York meeting of the A. A. A.S. last August. It is an exhaustive study 
of a very interesting plant. 


THE American Naturalist appears from a new publishing house and in 
a new dress with its January number. The botanical department contains 
Schroeter’s arrangement of the Ustilaginese and Uredines, and the notice 
of a new tumble-weed from Nebraska (Corispermum hyssopifolium), be- 
sides the usual excellent résumé under “ Botanical News.” 


Mr. F. H. Grison, of Reading, Mass., has begun the publication of a 
work entitled “Trees of Reading. Mass.” Although the title is a local 
one, the very handsome plates, heliotypes from excellent photographs, 
make the work attractive to any botanist. Part I contains two elms, a 
sassafras, an oak and a birch, with appropriate text, and costs $1.50. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS possesses a fine collection of the fossil 
flora of the Dakota rocks of the cretaceous. It contains upward of 200 
species, nearly half of which are new. The new species have been de- 
scribed by Professor Leo Lesquereux. Duplicates of 75 of them are 
offered for sale, including 35 new species. Professor F. H. Snow, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, has the matter in charge. 


THE Italian Agricultural Stations’ Journal, begun in 1872 and discon- 
tinued in 1882, is to be revived under the editorial charge of Professor 
Pasquale Freda, of Rome. The prospectus gives promise of an agricult- 
ural-chemical journal valuable not only to Italians, but to foreigners as 
well. Six numbers will appear yearly, making a volume of at least 500 
pages. The subscription in foreign countries is 15 francs. 
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Mr. JAMES M. MaAcovun will botanize next summer along the shores 
of James bay and the east coast of Hudson bay. As considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced in drying specimens, he only collects those required 
for the use of the Canadian Geological and Natural History Survey. He 
very kindly offers, however, to collect material for specialists working up 
any group of plants, and without any charge. He may be addressed at 
Ottawa, Canada. 


THE FEBRUARY meeting of the botanical section of the Biological 
Society of Washington, D. C., presented the following programme: 
Notes on the Lake Superior flora, Dr. George Vasey; A visit to a fossil 
forest, Prof. F. H. Knowlton; Identification of fossil woods, Prof. Richard 
Foster; Variation of habit in Ampelopsis, Dr. C. V. Riley; New western 
Uredinew, Mr. B. T. Galloway; Influence of cross-fertilization in the 
orange, Mr. C. L. Hopkins. 

THE Gardeners’ Chronicle (February 11) gives an illustration of Psiadia 
rotundifolia, a composite, styling it “the last of its race.” It isa tree 
about twenty feet high, standing in a broad, open space near the entrance 
gates of the famous Longwood, St. Helena. It is actually the last living 
representative of the genus. It is a rare thing to see even the photo- 
graph of the last individual of a species. Kew has herbarium specimens, 
and has succeeded in germinating seed. 


Dr. M. Méstus has recently published a paper in Pringsheim’s Jahr- 
biicher, also distributed separately, on the anatomical structure of orchid 
leaves as furnishing characters for classification. He finds that,as in the 
case of the leaves of grasses and conifers and the fruit of umbellifers, 
very helpful and often strongly diagnostic characters are to be found. 
He points out a practical application of such knowledge in determining 
rare and costly exotics which are not in flower. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT on the flora of New York for the year 1885 by 
the state botanist, Mr. Chas. H. Peck, has been distributed. It covers 46 
octavo pages, and is accompanied by two plates. The additions to the 
flora of the state number over two hundred, all but two being fungi, and 
thirty-seven of which are marked as new species. The Agaricinian 
species of Pleurotus, Claudopus and Crepidotus found in the state, num- 
bering thirty-one in all, including two new species, are described in full, 
with notes. 


Pror. WILLIAM TRELEASE has published his address before the 
Alumni Association of the St. Louis Medical College (January 18, 1888), 
on “ Bacteria from a botanical stand-point,” in the Weekly Medical Review 
for January 28 and February 4. It is an excellent presentation of a very 
difficult and commonly misunderstood subject before a class of students 
who must know something of it. Bacteriology is a tremendously exag- 
gerated subject in the popular mind, and it is well occasionally to have 
the facts in the case plainly stated. 


THERE HAS BEEN some uncertainty about the nutritive value of mush- 
rooms. They are commonly ranked with meat, but a recent German 
writer states that it takes nine pounds of the common mushroom to equal 
a pound of beef. The matter has been investigated by Mr. E. F. Ladd 
(Rep. N. Y. Agric. Exp. Station, 1887, p. 464), who finds that mushrooms 
(Agaricus campestris) gathered from a pasture at Geneva, N. Y., con- 
tained 843 per cent. of digestible albuminoids, and puff balls (Lycoperdon 
giganteus) from 70 to 80 per cent., according to maturity. He concludes 
that they compare favorably in nutritive value with meat. 
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BULLETIN No. 2 of the New York State Museum of Natural History 
(dated May, 1887),a pamphlet of 66 pages and 2 plates, by Chas. H. Peck, 
was distributed last month. It is mostly made up of a reprint of the re- 
vised report of the botanist for 1883, which, owing to legislative compli- 
cations, was never properly published, with an additional article on the 
New York species of viscid Boleti. There are descriptions of 57 new 
species of fungi, and notes on nearly as many others. The first number 
of this series is not yet printed. It is little short of disgraceful that im- 
portant printing undertaken by the state is subjected to such exasperat- 
ing delays. 

Rey. Tuomas Morona, in Bulletin Torr. Bot. Club (January), has begun 
a series of papers entitled “Studies in Typhacez.” The present number 
considers Typha, and, after a very interesting description of its structure, 
the author gives a translation of Rohrbach’s classification of the species, 
published about 1870. In this the 13 species are divided into two groups, 
the first containing those with fruit having a longitudinal furrow and 
bursting in water, and seed with a separable outer coat; the second con- 
tradicting these characters. Our three species (T. latifolia, T. angusti- 
folia, and T. Domingensis, the last reported from Texas) belong to the 
first series. 

THE SARRACENIA pitchers at Kew have begun to decay owing to the 
putrefying mass of insects they contain. In a note to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (January 21), Mr. Watson suggests that the secretion found in 
the pitchers is not necessary to the destruction of the insects caught in 
them, as the enormous mass of bluebottles caught in the pitchers at Kew 
could not have been affected by the few drops of the secretion contained 
in each pitcher. He also suggests that the pitchers, by entrapping such 
immense numbers of insects, collect “a powerful stimulant to the roots 
of the plants when, by the decay of the pitchers, the contents are depos- 
ited on the ground directly above where the roots find nourishment.” 


THE FIRST FASCICLE of Acta Horti Petropolitani for 1887 is at hand, and 
contains the customary rich installment of contributions to the geograph- 
ical distribution of phanerogams. Its 400 pages and eight plates present 
the following contributions: Herder on the Labiate, Plumbaginez and 
Plantaginese of the Raddean collection from Eastern Siberia (82 pp.); 
Winkler on 10 new Composite from Turkestan, 6 of which belong to 
Cousinia (12 pp.); Trautvetter on the flora of Dagestania (40 pp.); Otto 
Kuntze on the plants of Eastern Russia (128 pp.),in which are proposed a 
new genus of Umbelliferze (Schumannia) and quite a number of new 
species; Regel on the species of Allium (138 species) in middle Asia, and 
the descriptions of some plants in the Imperial Garden at St. Petersburg 
(1138 pp.). 

THE INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE held its third annual meeting in 
Indianapolis December 28 and 29, 1887. Besides the presidential address 
by Professor John M. Coulter, upon “Evolution in the vegetable king- 
dom,” the section of botany was represented by the following papers: 
A chemical study of Juglans nigra, and The value of organized work in 
plant chemistry, by Lillie J. Martin; The late drouth and its effect on 
vegetation, Companion plants, and Notes on the white-spored agarics of 
Franklin county (Ind.), by O. M. Meyncke; Histology of the foliage leaf 
of Taxodium distichum, by Stanley Coulter; Stomata of Tillandsia us- 
neoides, by John M. Coulter; Additions to the flora of Indiana, by G. C. 
Hubbard; Characters in Umbelliferce, by J. N. Rose; Lichens of Indiana, 
by Walter H. Evans; Life history of the plum leaf fungus, by J. C. Arthur. 
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